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sympathize with each other in trouble, to recognize the truth 
of the old saying that " blood is thicker than water," and to 
feel that we are not merely friends with interests and feelings 
in common, but are truly members of one family. When we 
come to you we receive even more than a family welcome, and 
when you come to us it is not to see a, strange country, but to 
revisit your old home. Many of you, I am glad to say, visit 
Oxford in the course of your tours, and I have no doubt that, 
as you gaze on the old colleges and recall their founders and 
benefactors and the history of the times in which they lived, 
it is a pleasure to you to feel that this history is your history, 
that these men were your ancestors, and that you have as 
good a right to claim admission to the colleges as founder's 
kin as any inhabitant of the British Isles. 

Sir Charles Arthur Roe. 



Samuel Dickson, in presenting the building on behalf of 
the Trustees of the University to the Faculty of the Law 
Department, said : 

" Mr. Provost : The first duty of the representative of the 
Trustees upon this occasion, is to acknowledge that it is to 
your courage and exertions we owe it that this building has 
been erected on this site, for no one else thought it possible 
to obtain a sum sufficient for the necessary expenditures ; 
and it is equally imperative to say to you, Mr. Dean, that to 
the patient and intelligent supervision by yourself and col- 
leagues, of every detail of arrangement, must be ascribed, in 
large measure, the perfect adaptation of the building, in all its 
parts, to the uses to which it is to be devoted. 

Upon its formal dedication to the teaching of the law, every 
lawyer present will naturally recall the first lecture delivered 
in 1790 by James Wilson, one of the Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Upon that occasion 
were present President Washington, members of his cabinet 
and of Congress, with Mrs. Washington and other ladies. 
The event was regarded as of the first importance, and it has 
continued to be so by reason of the course of lectures deliv- 
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ered during that and the following winter, for they constitute 
a distinct contribution to the literature of the law. His full 
course would have occupied three terms, but before its com- 
pletion, he was appointed, in 179 1, by the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, to revise and digest the laws of the Common- 
wealth, to ascertain and determine how far any acts of Parlia- 
ment extended to it, and to prepare such bills as the new con- 
dition of things called for. This task involved great labor 
and diverted him from his duties as a professor, and he did 
not live to complete the work which would have anticipated 
the later collection of the British statutes jby the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and of the Commissioners subsequently 
appointed under the act of 1830. His lectures were also left 
in an unfinished condition, but those which were completed 
confirm the estimate placed upon his ability by the later writ- 
ers and notably by Mr. Bryce, who speaks of him as one ot 
the deepest thinkers and most exact reasoners among the 
members of the convention of 1787. 

In his account of the prominent lawyers at the time of the 
Revolution, William Rawle, who knew him at the bar, in the 
splendor of his talents, and in the fulness of his practice, thus 
spoke of him : ' Wilson soon became conspicuous. The views 
which he took were luminous and comprehensive. His 
knowledge and information always appeared adequate to the 
highest subject, and justly administered to the particular 
aspect in which it was presented. His person and manner 
were dignified, his voice powerful, though not melodious, his 
cadence judiciously, though somewhat artificially, regulated. 
. . . . But his manner was rather imposing than persua- 
sive; his habitual effort seemed to be to subdue without 
conciliating, and the impression left was more like that of 
submission to a stern than a humane conqueror. It must, 
however, be confessed, that Mr. Wilson on the bench was 
not equal to Mr. Wilson at the bar, nor did his law lectures 
entirely meet the expectations that had been formed.' 

Quite recently his name has been made familiar to the lay 
public by the publication of the Memoirs of Colonel Hugh 
Wynne, who knew him both as tutor and as counsel, and who 
seems to have been an apt pupil and intelligent client, as he 
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learned to write very good English, and to treat of legal 
matters in a way satisfactory even to lawyers. 

It does not appear that any successor to Judge Wilson was 
appointed by the Trustees at the time of his retirement, and 
in the conditions of professional and social life of that day and 
of long afterward, the system by which the student entered the 
office of a practising lawyer, and pursued his studies under 
his supervision and assisted in the clerical work of the office, 
was in many cases most efficient and satisfactory. Judge Wil- 
son himself had read law with John Dickinson, who had been 
a fellow student of Thurlow and Kenyon in the Middle 
Temple, and in turn, at the request of Washington, he received 
the President's nephew Bushrod, afterwards Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, as his student. Indeed, all the great 
lawyers of the city, who came to the bar after the Revolution, 
qualified themselves by study and preparation in the office of a 
preceptor. It was by this method, that the larger part of the 
Philadelphia lawyers, whose names are engraved upon the 
walls of this building, became the leaders of the bar. 

A sufficient explanation of the non-continuance of the Law 
School from the retirement of Judge Wilson, was that it was 
not yet needed, nor would it have attained a considerable 
number of students when reopened in 1850, had it not been 
for the fact that George Sharswood, then the President Judge 
of the District Court of the City and County of Philadelphia, 
and afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, was the first professor of the reorganized school. 
His relations to the members of the bar of this city were 
altogether peculiar to himself, and it may be doubted if any 
judge ever sat upon the bench, who was at once so revered 
and so beloved. It was largely to his personal influence, 
therefore, that the success of the school then and subsequently 
was due ; but changes of hours and of locality began to inter- 
fere with office teaching, and those changes have been followed 
by others still more effective, until to-day, the removal of the 
Law School of the University to this side of the Schuylkill, 
may be accepted as the final proof of an accomplished change 
in this city in the method of preparation for the practice of 
the law. 
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To recapitulate the successive and accumulating changes in 
social and professional life, which has brought this about, is 
quite unnecessary; but the fact is, that whereas the Law 
School has hitherto been, in this city, a supplement to office 
study, it will hereafter become, in most cases, a substitute. 
There has been conflict of opinion as to methods of teaching, 
and as to how far the Law School can, in itself, enable the 
student to make himself a lawyer, but no one has ever con- 
tended that the law was not a science, of which the principles 
could best be mastered by systematic study, under the direction 
of competent teachers. It is studied, however, by the intend- 
ing practitioner, not merely nor chiefly for his own informa- 
tion, but as what the Germans call a ' bread-study,' for the 
purpose of making practical use of his learning in dealing 
with the complicated facts of life, in advising clients in the 
office, or in trying and arguing cases in court. Both aspects 
of the question, therefore, should be kept in mind. 

It has always been, as it now is, a peculiar advantage of 
this school that from the time of Judge Sharswood and his 
colleagues, down to the present day, its Faculty has included 
men whose position on the Bench or at the Bar compelled 
them, day by day, to use and test their knowledge in the court 
room. It is the inestimable privilege of the classes now in 
this school, that they have the opportunity to listen to judges 
of the Federal courts, whose appointment was made to 
satisfy the demand of the practising lawyers of the District, 
and of lawyers who merit and possess the unqualified confi- 
dence of the profession and of the community. What they 
say commands respect everywhere else, and it will not fail to 
do so here. Dr. Arnold used to say, 'It is a good thing to 
admire,' and the greatest good fortune which can befall a 
young man is that he should follow his legal studies under 
such men as he will find here, to whom he can look up with 
generous enthusiasm as the ideals to whose measure it will be 
his hope to approach in his future life as one of a profession 
which they ennoble and adorn. 

Whether the new order will accomplish the work of the old, 
and train up succeeding generations of as high a standard as 
those who have gone before, is the important question for all 
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of us. The rank attained by the leaders of the Old Bar, as 
Mr. Binney designated them, is everywhere recognized, but 
coming down to a time within the memory of many now 
present, it may be asserted with great confidence that the 
entire United States might have been challenged to produce 
their betters,when Mr. St. George Tucker Campbell, Mr. George 
M. Wharton, Mr. Theodore Cuyler and Mr. James E. Gowen 
were in the lead, with Mr. Meredith at their head. To turn 
out men of their stamp will be an achievement indeed, and no 
better fortune for the school can be asked for. For this work, 
Mr. Dean, you and your colleagues have now every help which 
the University can give you. Nothing will be lacking to the 
comfort, the convenience and the wants of the student. The 
Biddle Library, which perpetuates the memory of a leader of 
the bar, and of three sons, each in his own line pre-eminent, 
is as yet inferior to that of Harvard, of which Professor Dicey 
says that ' it constitutes the most perfect collection of the legal 
records of the English people to be found in any part of the 
English-speaking world ;' but it is already large, and the sum 
annually applicable to its increase will soon make it adequate 
for the needs of the most erudite. Having thus free and 
immediate access to every authority he needs to consult, the 
diligent student will assuredly learn the use of books, and 
master a fair share of their contents. 

Of all the influences to surround the student in this new 
home of the Law School, none should be more potent to 
kindle his ardor than the memories of the good and great 
men by which he will be surrounded. This hall, in which 
we are assembled, bears the name of a lawyer, who com- 
pleted his studies in the Middle Temple, and who returned 
to take a most prominent and useful part in the American 
Revolution. He was a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence ; Vice-President and President of the Continental Con- 
gress ; Governor of Delaware ; the author of the Constitution 
of that State ; a member of the convention which framed the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania of 1790; Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the state for twenty-one years, and its 
Governor for three terms. 
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In the first volume of Dallas' Reports, there is this letter 
from Lord Mansfield : 

' To the Honourable Thomas M'Kean, Chief Justice of 
Pennsylvania : 

' Kenwood, February 14, 1791. 

' Sir : — I am not able to write with my own hand, and 
therefore must beg leave to use another, to acknowledge the 
honour you have done me, by your most obliging and elegant 
letter, and the sending me Dallas' Reports. 

' I am not able to read myself, but I have heard them read 
with much pleasure. They do credit to the court, the bar 
and the reporter : they shew readiness in practice, liberality in 
principle, strong reason, and legal learning ; the method, too, 
is clear, and the language plain. 

' I undergo the weight of age, and other bodily infirmities, 
but blessed be God ! my mind is cheerful, and still open to 
that sensibility which praise from the praiseworthy never fails 
to give — Laus laudari a te. Accept the thanks of 
' Sir, your most obliged 

' and obedient humble servant, 

' Mansfield.' 

From this judgment there is no appeal, nor can anything 
with propriety be added. 

When elected governor, he conferred upon the people of 
this state the inestimable benefaction of the appointment of 
that great lawyer, William Tilghman, as Chief Justice, and the 
erection of this structure could not have been undertaken but 
for the noble liberality of a descendant who bore his name. 

Of Wilson and Sharswood, whose names appear upon the 
main door, I have already spoken. It remains to add that the 
memory of Eli K. Price, George M. Wharton and Richard C. 
McMurtrie will be perpetuated by lecture rooms which bear 
their names, at the request of those whose filial piety or friend- 
ship led them to contribute to the erection of this building, in 
grateful appreciation of the professional labors, which gave 
them prominence at the Philadelphia Bar. The student will 
find some evidence of their learning and discrimination in the 
reports of the many arguments which they made in the 
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Supreme Court, and it is enough to say, upon this occasion, 
as can be truthfully said of all of them, that by none were they 
so highly esteemed as by their fellow members of the bar who 
knew them as men and lawyers, as well as men can know one 
another, and better than those engaged in any other pursuit 
can possibly do. 

Mr. Carson will speak of Mr. Price at length to-morrow, 
and it need now only be said that his invaluable contributions 
to the statute law of the state, his active interest in the Uni- 
versity, in the American Philosophical Society, and other asso- 
ciations devoted to literature, science and charity, secured him 
distinction as a citizen almost equal to that which his long, 
useful and honorable career won for him at the bar. 

It is impossible, however, that any lawyer, who ever met Mr. 
Wharton in consultation, or listened to his arguments, could 
mention his name without at least alluding to his clearness ol 
statement. By common consent, he had the most perfect 
power of statement of any man of his day, and no one could 
present any proposition, which he could not re-present in a 
form more simple and lucid. 

This was, of course, the result of the exquisite certainty of 
his mental vision. It was as if his mind had been a perfectly 
finished lens, which never produced the slightest distortion or 
aberration, and presented every object with absolute sharpness 
of definition. Something he once said as to his habits of read- 
ing is worth recording, as illustrating clearly what may be 
done by system. It will be remembered that he was, in his 
day, the leading authority in this Diocese upon Church Law. 
When returning a copy of Derby's Homer, he said that he 
had listened to the reading of the entire twenty-four books, 
and he added that it was his rule to read or listen 
to another read some standard work for a half hour every even- 
ing, and that one who tried it would be astonished at how 
much could be gone through in that way, and as a further 
instance, he added that by giving the time every Sunday 
between morning and afternoon church, to Church Law, he 
had, in a few years, gone through all the authorities upon the 
subject. 

Of Mr. McMurtrie, of whom some of us are in the habit ot 
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speaking as the last scientific lawyer at our bar, there should 
be quoted two or three sentences from the eulogy delivered 
at his bar meeting by Judge Craig Biddle, as they bring out 
clearly his distinguishing characteristic as a lawyer : 

' Mr. McMurtrie, if ever a man did, certainly loved his pro- 
fession, and loved it with a sort of romantic attachment. Any 
man who violated the great principles of the law was, to him, 
a man who could not be tolerated for an instant. No matter 
from what source the law came, whether from the highest 
courts in the land or the humblest individual, if it was 
bad law, Mr. McMurtrie looked upon it as a forgery, as a 
counterfeit, as equivalent to an attempt to pass money which 
was not entitled to be current. His sturdiness in this partic- 
ular gave a rather mistaken notion of his character, but the 
only thing that ever stirred him to wrath was the one I have 
just mentioned.' 

'The emulation of examples like theirs makes nations 
great and keeps them so,' and it will be for the men who are 
to come out from this school not only to maintain the tradi- 
tions of the Philadelphia Bar as gentlemen and lawyers, and 
to do their part in helping to advance the progress of juris- 
prudence, and to extend the domain of justice and reason, but 
also to solve the problem always recurring and never defi- 
nitively answered, whether the political institutions, which were 
framed by McKean and Wilson and their colleagues, are to be 
perpetuated as the enduring heritage of a free and virtuous 
people. 

Of all institutions, the University is the most enduring. 
The life of this one has been brief compared to that of the 
historic schools, which have honored us by permitting their 
representatives to be here to-day; but it was given the power 
by John and Richard Penn to confer degrees, and since then, 
four Constitutional Conventions have been assembled to 
change the organic law of the commonwealth. For centuries 
to come, each year will see a body of men come forth from 
these halls to develop into the leaders of thought and action 
of their time. All that this community has done or can do 
to insure that they will use their power wisely is worth the 
doing, for it is not only true, as De Tocqueville said, that the 
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conservative force of the American Bar has been the greatest 
safeguard of American institutions in the past, but there is 
equal truth in the aphorism of Lord Bacon, — a man, as 
Coleridge says in quoting the remark, ' assuredly sufficiently 
acquainted with the extent of secret and personal influence,' 
that, ' the knowledge of the speculative principles of men in 
general between the ages of twenty and thirty is the one great 
source of political prophecy.' 



In accepting the building on behalf of the Faculty of the 
Department of Law, William Draper Lewis, the Dean of the 
Faculty, said : 

" Mr. Provost : A little over three years ago the Faculty ot 
Law expressed to you, and through you to the Trustees, their 
earnest desire that there should be erected near the other 
University Buildings a permanent home for the Department. 
To-day you call upon us to occupy, exclusively for the pur- 
poses of the Law School, the most complete educational 
building in the country. To say that we deeply appreciate 
this more than generous response to our request is to express 
but feebly the feeling which stirs us at this moment. 

When the University determined to erect a building for our 
Department, the Provost asked us to submit to him a detailed 
statement of the requirements of such a building. This 
request was complied with, and though these " requirements " 
necessarily involved a much larger building than any one had 
up to that time contemplated, we were not asked to modify 
our plans in the slightest detail. The architects, Messrs. 
Cope & Stewardson, were directed to prepare plans which 
should meet every want of the faculty. I need hardly tell 
you that they have done so. Indeed, if our successors find 
defects in the general interior arrangement of this building, in 
the distribution of the reading and lecture rooms, we of the 
faculty are alone responsible, for neither trouble nor money 
has been spared by the University in its efforts to give us all 
that we asked. 

On this occasion, as we are about to occupy this building, 



